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Art Imagery in Herny Ji ames s Fiction 


ROBERT L. GALE 
University of Mississippi 


W YE HAVE his entire life as proof that Henry James was pas- 

sionately devoted to most of the arts. Books, paintings, and 
the theater—aside from his marvelous family—were literally the 
loves of his life. Among his earliest published pieces were book re- 
views. His travels took him to the great European art galleries. 
Theater-going began before he had entered his teens and became a 
lifelong habit. He wrote art and theater notes before he had 
become a really established fiction-writer and long before he had 
tried his hand at writing plays. 

A more subtle proof of James’s interest in art is contained in his 
imagery. The largest single category of similes and metaphors from 
his fiction is that of art. Of a total of more than sixteen thousand 
figures of speech, nearly two thousand derive from art in one or 
more of its forms: nondramatic literature accounts for more than 
six hundred, painting well over four hundred, the drama slightly 
more than four hundred, music over three hundred, sculpture less 
than two hundred, and the dance and architecture only fifty to- 
gether.” The relative frequency of these art images, incidentally, 
increases from the 1860’s to the 1870’s and then drops steadily. _ 


1 See Morris Roberts, Henry James’s Criticism (Cambridge, Mass., 1929), p. 4; Henry 
James, A Small Boy and Others (New York, 1913), pp. 154-171; Leon Edel (ed.), The 
Ghostly Tales of Henry James (New Brunswick, 1948), p. 763; and Leon Edel, Henry 
James: 1843-1870: The Untried Years (Philadelphia, 1953), pp. 206-209. 

2 To me one image is a single figurative comparison—a simile or a metaphor, including 
any passage containing imaginative analogy or extended personification—in which neither 
the literal nor the figurative half of the similarity or the identity changes appreciably in 
content. In 134 fictional pieces of Henry James I have found 16,873 such images. Im- 
portant categories, aside from that of art, into which great numbers of figures fall include 
water (more than 1300 images), animal (nearly one thousand), religion (more than 
eight hundred), war (less than seven hundred), and vegetation (more than six hundred). 
See my unpublished dissertation (Columbia, 1952), “The Caught Image: A Study of 
Figurative Language in the Fiction of Henry James,” passim. (If one wishes to add 
the anonymous story “A Tragedy of Error,” Continental Monthly, V, 204-216, Feb., 1864, 
to the James canon—and I am willing to follow Leon Edel—the total is raised by 28 to 
16,901 images in 135 works; see Edel, Henry James, pp. 215-219.) 
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I 

Direct references are made in imagery to nearly thirty novelists 
or their works, with Thackeray and Balzac’ proving the most 
popular, and Dickens, Cervantes, Goethe (not rewardingly), and 
Hawthorne following in order. A person or a social situation 1s 
often seen as part of a novel: thus, the elements comprising the de- 
pressing life of Kate Croy’s sister in The Wings of the Dove 
“work[ed] themselves into the light literary legend—a mixed 
wandering echo of Trollope, of Thackeray, perhaps mostly of 
Dickens” (NY, XIX, i, 192*); and the mother of Christina Light in 
Roderick Hudson is like “some extravagant old woman in a novel— 
in something of Hofmann or Balzac, something even of . . . Thack- 
eray” (NY, I, 164).° Impassioned women often make James think 
of their counterparts in Thackeray, as for example: Nora Lambert 
Watch and Ward is like Lady Castlewood (L, XXIV, 70); the wife 
of “The Liar,” like Ethel Newcome (NY, XII, 324). Most of the 
Balzac references are imbedded appropriately in French scenes, usual- 
ly of larger social groups: in a Parisian restaurant Hyacinth Robin- 
son of The Princess Casamassima “had a vague sense of fraternising 
with Balzac and Alfred de Musset: there were echoes and reminis- 
cences of their work in the air” (NY, VI, ii, 120.); and the various 
persons living at the Maisonrouge pension in “A Bundle of Letters” 
“have a great deal of the Balzac tone” (NY, XIV, 499). James’s 


3 James wrote to William Dean Howells on January 31, 1880, that America had by 
that time produced no novelist “belonging to the company of Balzac and Thackeray” 
(The Letters of Henry James, ed. Percy Lubbock, New York, 1920, I, 72). And of 
Balzac James later wrote, “I seem to see him ... moving about as Gulliver among the 
pigmies” (Notes on Novelists with Some Other Notes, New York, 1914, p. 111). 

*Parenthetical notations are to be interpreted as follows: NY refers to The Novels and 
Tales of Henry James, New York Ed., 26 volumes (New York, 1907-1917); L refers to 
The Novels and Stories of Henry James, New and Complete Ed., 35 volumes (London, 
1921-1923). Roman numerals in capital letters refer to volumes in the editions; Roman 
numerals in lower case indicate volume numbers of two-volume novels. Arabic numbers 
are page references. Sources of quotations from fictional pieces not appearing in either col- 
lected edition mentioned above are given in footnotes. 

* Thus Madame Grandoni describes Mrs. Light to Rowland Mallet, who a few pages 
earlier, listening now to Roderick as he hints that a shadowy woman of the Kursaal has 
victimized him, is “reminded of Madame de Cruchecassée in Thackeray’s novel” (p. 139). 
Joseph Warren Beach quotes both of these Thackeray images in the course of his 
discussion of another element in James’s style, his Thackerayan dialogue (The Method of 
Henry James, New Haven, 1918, p. 75). 

ê Three of the authors of the letters which when bundled together make up this 
amusing short story are rather literary: Miss Violet Ray quotes Goldsmith, Louis Leverett 
refers to Matthew Arnold—‘or is it Swinburne or Pater?”’—and has always been interested 
in Balzac, and Léon Verdier mentions Voltaire and Zola (pp. 492, 498 f., 521). The 
frightening German, Dr. Rudolph Staub, names no authors. 
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high opinion of Balzac is implied when in The Tragic Muse he has 
Peter Sherringham call Madame Carré “the Balzac, as one may say, 
of actresses” (NY, VII, i, 68). Dickensian situations as well as 
characters are frequently used: for example, the titular heroine of 
“Julia Bride” and a former suitor meet secretly, “quite as if they had 
been Nancy and the Artful Dodger, or some nefarious pair of that 
sort, talking things over in the manner of ‘Oliver Twist ” (NY, 
XVII, 529). 

The comparison seems somewhat forced at times when we read, 
as we often do, that circumstances portrayed in fiction are—to quote 
from The Ambassadors—‘“as queer as fiction, as farce” (NY, XXII, 
li, 257); but to James, who found life and letters equally vital, the 
analogy was accurate and natural. Thus, in “The Turn of the Screw” 
the narrator’s story is called “incomplete and like the mere opening 
of a serial” (NY, XII, 151). The comparison is a good one; for, 
as James tells us in his preface to it, the story sprang from a “with- 
held glimpse” and was but the “shadow of a shadow” (NY, XII, xv) 
and yet the tale ends as climactically as any serial installment. When 
the heroine of The Portrait of a Lady describes her romantic notion 
of happiness, Henrietta Stackpole exclaims that the girl is “like the 
heroine of an immoral novel” (NY, III, i, 235). Although Miss 
Stackpole’s glib judgment need not be taken seriously, it is provoca- 
tive and the noisy woman does add at once, with exceeding ac- 
curacy, “You're drifting to some great mistake.” And Gabriel Nash 
of The Tragic Muse remarks to Nick Dormer, “You talk like an 
American novel” (NY, VIII, ii, 193). Perhaps the implied criticism 
here is not wholly Gabriel’s: an American doctor in “A Most Ex- 
traordinary Case” says of the heroine, “She looks as if she had come 
out of an American novel. I don’t know that that’s great praise . . .” 
(L, XXVI, 124); and James himself said in commenting critically on 
American art that “it takes a great deal of history to produce a little 
literature.” 

James regarded Hawthorne as the best of American novelists, 


7In “The Madonna of the Future,” Mrs. Coventry acutely argues concerning the 
inefficient Theobald’s Madonna, “I shouldn’t myself be surprised if, when one runs him 
to earth, one finds scarce more than in that terrible little tale of Balzacs [‘‘Le Chef 
d'œuvre inconnu,” 1832]—a mere mass of incoherent scratches and daubs, a jungle of 
dead paint!” (NY, XIII, 461.) The strange fact that the story from which this quotation 
is taken bears a distinct resemblance to Balzac’s “terrible little tale’ may be more proof of 
James’s respect for Balzac. 

8 Hawthorne (New York, 1879), p. 3. 
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and used a few of his creations in short, simple comparisons: thus, 
a character in “Impressions of a Cousin” is “a kind of Yankee Dona- 
tello” (L, XXIV, 379); Ralph Pendrel in The Sense of the Past 
laments that “His case in truth was worse than Hilda’s” in “Haw- 
thorne’s fine novel in which the young woman from New England 
kneels . . . to the old priest at St. Peters” (NY, XXVI, 89). James 
evokes the ghost of Don Quixote several times in imagery. The 
staring, seemingly demented Searle in “A Passionate Pilgrim” has a 
“fine likeness to the vision-haunted knight of La Mancha when laid 
up after some grand exploit” (NY, XIII, 412); early in The Spoils of 
Poynton the tragic Mrs. Gereth’s “handsome high-nosed excited face 
might have been that of Don Quixote tilting at a windmill” (NY, X, 
31); and other characters, with similarly ill-regulated and fruitless 
ambition, are also compared to Cervantes’s hero. 

Understandably, James refers in his fiction to far fewer poets 
than to novelists. Leading the list are Keats, Tennyson, and Goethe. 
“On First Looking into Chapman’s Homer” inspires a number of 
images. For example, a long, ornate sequence tells, in part, that 
Adam Verver of The Golden Bowl “had stared at his Pacific... . 
His ‘peak in Darien’ was the sudden hour .. . of his perceiving ... 
that a world was left him to conquer” (NY, XXIII, i, 141): con- 
quest demands faith and courage, brings spoils—and despair. The 
charming expression “swims into his ken,” from the same Keats 
sonnet, starts a few other figures, none very important. Images de- 
riving from Tennyson are usually as hackneyed as the following one 
from “Rose-Agathe”: “like the warrior’s widow in Tennyson’s song, 
he neither spake nor moved” (L, XXV, 395). Typical of a few 
images stemming from Goethe’s Faust is the description of the 
Princess Casamassima’s Captain Sholto “hover[ing] there like a 
Mephistopheles converted to inscrutable good” (NY, V, i, 203). 
Such an apparently simple figure repays scrutiny: Sholto is trying to 
entice Hyacinth to go to the Princess, who, as the former Christina 
Light, becomes Lucifer, while Hyacinth is the endangered Faust. 
Later, it may be noted, Prince Casamassima remarks of his wife that 
“she’s the Devil in person” (NY, VI, i, 310). Additional specific 
references to poetry in the imagery are few in number and are al- 
ways elementary; thus, an inn sign resembles “the Dantean injunc- 
tion to renounce all hope” (L, IV, 1); if one of a long-married 
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couple dies, “It will be quite ‘John Anderson my jo’” (L, XXVIII, 
39); a rich but comparatively rustic young woman sees herself as 
“at the very most a sort of millionaire Maud Muller” (L, XXV, 436). 

More than a hundred figures refer to classical literature. Fre- 
quent imagistic use is made of the ancient belief that gods and god- 
desses could wrap themselves and others in clouds and walk unseen 
on earth, scattering good or evil. For example, Hyacinth thinks 
that the Princess will “engage to save him—to fling a cloud about 
him as the goddess-mother of the Trojan hero used in Virgil’s poem 
to escamoter Æneas” (NY, VI, ii, 127) ; to Hyacinth, the young wom- 
an is as radiant and as unapproachable as Venus. Of the other 
familiar mythological beings cited—including Niobe, Hercules, 
Atlas, Orpheus, and several others—only the Medusa is responsible 
for a significant group, in which are portrayed such dominating fe- 
male personalities as Rose Armiger of The Other House,’ Miriam 
Rooth of The Tragic Muse (NY, VIII, ii, 336), and Georgina Ben- 
yon, fierce villainess of “Georgina’s Reasons,” whose “blooming 
hardness ... acted... like a kind of Medusa-mask” (L, XXV, 287) 
which certainly freezes her husband into self-ruinous silence. Rarely 
is a figure deriving from fable so apt, however, as one concerning 
Miss Bordereau of “The Aspern Papers”: “The worst of it was that 
she looked terribly like an old woman who at a pinch would, even 
like Sardanapalus, burn her treasure” (NY, XII, 69). Sardanapalus, 
though not a woman, is said to have been effeminate; the Tigris is 
sufficiently Venetian; and the palace in which the king destroyed 
his treasures and himself by fire may be like enough to Miss 
Bordereau’s rickety palazzo, which contained the priceless Aspern 
letters—finally burned. 

The numerous references in the imagery to fairy tales and chil- 
dren’s stories should convince everyone that James remained young 
at heart, and very gentle.” Fairy tales are used in figures to dismiss 


? (Norfolk, Conn., 1948), p. 182. Mrs. Beever, in the same novel, tries unsuccessfully 
to petrify Rose with “the gaze of the Gorgon” and is later faced by “a Nemesis.” In 
addition, Jean Martle is described as “a tall, slim nymph on a cloud” and when with his 
little daughter reminds the hero Tony Bream of “the goddess Diana playing with a baby- 
nymph” (pp. 67, 95, 118, 131). See Daniel Lerner and Oscar Cargill, “Henry James 
at the Grecian Urn,’ PMLA, LXVI, 327-331 (June, 1951), for suggestions that James’s 
The Other House, which was first written as a play-scenario, owes something to the Medea 
of Euripides. 

10 See The Legend of the Master, comp. Simon Nowell-Smith (New York, 1948), pp. 
go-95, for a delightful selection of anecdotes concerning James and children. 
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inexplicable relationships as magical, to describe ineffably blissful 
situations, and to show what the world looks like to a child—for ex- 
ample, Maisie, in whose story, What Maisie Knew, several such 
images play an important part: “he was her good fairy” (NY, XI, 
160), “the Arabian Nights had quite closed round her” (p. 175), and 
the like—or, for another example, Nora Lambert, who remarks 
typically: “I feel to-night like a princess in a fairy-tale” (L, XXIV, 
44). Through his imagery, James unconsciously specifies as his 
favorite reading in this genre The Arabian Nights, “Sleeping 
Beauty,” and “Bluebeard.”** The early fictional works contain most 
of the figures of this sort, with Watch and Ward showing the most 
elaborate development: 


There came to him [Roger Lawrence]... a vague, delightful echo of 
the “Arabian Nights.” The room was gilded . . . into the semblance of an 
enamelled harem court; he himself seemed a languid Persian, lounging 
on musky cushions; the fair woman at the window a Scheherazade, a 
Badoura.... She smiled and smiled, and, after a little . . . she blushed, 
not like Badoura or Scheherazade, but like Nora (L, XXIV, 143). 


The Sleeping Beauty comparisons are ordinary enough, involving 
such Rossetti-like, aroused creatures as Miss Searle, eyed by “A 
Passionate Pilgrim” (NY, XIII, 374, 381), and Miss Wenham, owner 
of “Flickerbridge” (NY, XVIII, 456 f.). The Bluebeard usages 
seem uniformly weak, especially such a one as the following from 
“A Day of Days,” the heroine of which feels her brother Herbert’s 
house to be sadly prosaic: “She felt a delectable longing . . . to dis- 
cover some Bluebeard’s closet. But poor Herbert was no Bluebeard 
... (L, XXV, 182). The relative superiority of the Sleeping Beauty 
figures over the Bluebeard figures helps support the conclusion that 
James was stimulated imaginatively more by the dullest sleeping 
beauty than by the most licentious Bluebeard. 

Before we turn to the next art category, brief mention should be 
made of the nearly two hundred images having to do with books 
and reading of a very general nature. Most of these figures are not 
interesting: thus, in The Tragic Muse it is exclaimed that “The book 
of life’s padded, ah but padded—a deplorable want of editing!” 


“ James’s comments concerning the two general types of fairy-tales—‘the short and 
sharp and single,” and “the long and loose”—are to be found in his preface to the volume 
containing “The Turn of the Screw” (NY, XII, xvi) and reveal his full and accurate 
memory of childhood reading. 
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(NY, VIII, ii, 26). Sometimes the implications of such an image — 
are suggestive, as when Merton Densher says to his Kate in The 
Wings of the Dove, “The women one meets—what are they but 
books one has already read? You're a whole library of the unknown, 


the uncut” (NY, XX, ii, 62).” 


II 


James loved the art which was within a picture-frame almost as 
dearly as that embraced by the covers of a book. In his imagery, 
definite references are made to more than thirty painters, from 
Cimabue, the earliest of many Italians (the nationality represented 
most frequently), through several English and French, to Sargent 
(the only American). The artists appearing most often are Titian, 
Holbein (owing only to figures in “The Beldonald Holbein”), and 
Veronese. Esoteric names like Sassoferrato and Lambinet alternate 
with bywords like Rubens and Rembrandt. 

James must have had tremendous respect for Titian, ? if the fol- 
lowing comparison is any indication: Isabel Archer’s character is 
said by Ralph Touchett in The Portrait of a Lady to be “finer than 
the finest work of art—than a Greek bas-relief, than a great Titian, 
than a Gothic cathedral” (NY, III, 1, 86). Less stark are most of 
the other Titian figures. In Venice, for example, Densher appropri- 
atly enough uses the Venetian master when he explains to Milly 
Theale that the chance now to write is “there before him like a 
temptress painted by Titian” (NY, XX, ii, 243). And Amy Evans of 
“The Velvet Glove” is unusually described as having the “rich and 
regular beauty .. . of some divine Greek mask overpainted say by 
Titian” (L, XXVIII, 215). When James’s search for an image ends 
with Titian, Veronese is often nearby. Thus, Pendrel of The Sense 
of the Past finds Aurora Coyne to be “an Italian princess of the 
cinque-cento, and Titian or the grand Veronese might, as the phrase 
is, have signed her image” (NY, XXVI, 7). To turn now to 
Veronese alone—Lord Mark tells Milly in her Venetian palace that 


1? For mention of this metaphor in connection with other possibly Freudian figures, 
see my “Freudian Imagery in James’s Fiction,” American Imago: A Psychoanalytic Journal 
of the Arts and Sciences, XI, 186 (Summer, 1954). 

18 To his brother William, James once wrote, “I admire Raphael; I enjoy Rubens; but 
I passionately love Titian” (letter of May 13, 1869, quoted in F. O. Matthiessen, The 
James Family: Including Selections from the Writings of Henry James, Senior, William, 
Henry & Alice James, New York, 1947, pp. 255, 696); see also Edel, Henry James, pp. 
288, 289. 
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there ought to be people “in Veronese costumes” (NY, XX, ii, 147) 
to see her descend her staircase, while Mrs. Stringham similarly sees 
her friend Milly’s Italian residence: “It’s a Veronese picture, as near 
as can be—with me as the inevitable dwarf, the small blackamoor, 
put into a corner of the foreground for effect” (ii, 206).”* 

The smooth glow of Titian contrasts dramatically with the 
crabbed carefulness of Holbein, not least in James’s “The Beldonald 
Holbein.” When the hard beauty, Lady Beldonald, speaking of 
plain Louisa Brash, asks the narrator, “You call her a Holbein ?,” 
the reply is quick: “She brings the old boy to life! It’s just as I 
should call you a Titian. You bring 4zm to life” (NY, XVIII, 388). 
And at the end, poor Mrs. Brash’s blank successor “was as little a 
Holbein, or a specimen of any other school, as she was, like Lady 
Beldonald herself, a Titian” (p. 404).”° 

James’s Gainsboroughs are usually of English ladies, of whom 
Mrs. Ambient, the wife of “The Author of Beltrafho,” is typical: 
“she was clothed in gentleness as in one of those vaporous redundant 
scarves that muffle the heroines of Gainsborough and Romney” (NY, 
XVI, 11). Oddly, this short story has far more painting than fiction 
images: thus, the house of the Ambients seems “copied from a 
masterpiece of one of the pre-Raphaelites” (p. 8); “the light hand of 
Sir Joshua might have painted Mark Ambient’s wife and son” (p. 
56); the sister “suggested a symbolic picture, something akin even 
to Durer’s Melancholia” (p. 24); and, finally, “her chin rested on a 
cinque-cento ruff” (p. 37). The Van Dykes in the imagery concern 
clever but unpleasant persons: “Madame de Bellegarde [of The 
American], in purple and pearls and fine laces, resembled some 
historic figure painted by Vandyke” (NY, II, 313); Corvick dies 
before he can write his proud book on Vereker, originator of “The 
Figure in the Carpet,” the full-length study of whom “was to have 
been a supreme literary portrait, a kind of critical Vandyke or 
Velasquez” (NY, XV, 266); etc. The other Velasquezes picture 
sad little Pansy Osmond, in The Portrait of a Lady, who, “in her 
stiff little dress, only looked like an Infanta of Velasquez” (NY, IV, 


14 The enormous “Marriage of Cana” of Veronese, which is mentioned in a literal 
passage in The American (NY, II, 16) and again in A Small Boy and Others (p. 351), is 
the sort of canvas James means in this image, which is twice repeated later in The 
Wings of the Dove (pp. 207, 213). 

*5 More than a third of the images in “The Beldonald Holbein” concern art, usually 
painting. 
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ii, 108), and the depleted Guy Brissenden, who reminds the nar- 
rator of The Sacred Fount “of some fine old Velasquez or other 
portrait—a presentation of ugliness and melancholy that might have 
been royal” (L, XXIX, 125). When James chooses to particularize, 
he often refers to lesser-known masters, usually Italian. Thus, 
Mrs. Touchett compares Isabel to a Cimabue Madonna (NY, III, i, 
300); Gilbert Osmond says that Mrs. Touchett’s portrait may be 
found in a Ghirlandaio fresco (i, 372); and we read that Osmond’s 
ragged footboy might “have issued from some stray sketch of old- 
time manners, been ‘put in’ by the brush of a Longhi or a Goya” 
(p. 387). The valley and distant horizon of “The Great Good 
Place” are like “some old Italian picture, some Carpaccio or some 
early Tuscan” (NY, XVI, 252). May Server, another exhausted 
character from The Sacred Fount, “might have been herself—all 
Greuze tints, all pale pinks and blues and pearly whites and candid 
eyes—an old dead pastel under glass” (L, X XIX, 41 f.). Many other 
examples might be added, to prove James’s familiarity with Euro- 
pean masters, particularly Italian. 

Often art imagery, while not so exact as to name an individual 
artist, is precise enough to evoke a detailed picture. The husband of 
The Princess Casamassima resembles “some old portrait of a person- 
age of distinction under the Spanish dominion at Naples” (NY, V, 
i, 269). Miss Congreve in “Osborne’s Revenge” “looked as if she 
had stepped out of the frame of one of those charming full-length 
pastel portraits of fine ladies in Louis XV’s time, which they show 
you in the French palaces.”*® Locksley in “A Landscape Painter” 
notes in his diary, “I found sky and sea looking, for their brightness 
and freshness, like a clever English water-colour” (L, XXV, 356). 

All the mechanical phases of painting—from preparing canvas, 
through chalking in outlines and mixing pigments, to retouching, 
varnishing, and hanging—are used in numerous figures. More in- 
teresting, however, are the two following images: “Was experience 
to be muffled and mutilated like an indecent picture?” (NY, XIII, 
299); and “She had had her picture on the future, painted in rather 
rosy hues, hung up before her now for a good many years; but it 
struck her that Mrs. Bowerbank’s heavy hand had suddenly punched 


16 Galaxy, VI, 13 (July, 1868). The image above concerning a likeness moving within 
or out from a picture-frame is the earliest of several such figures in James, who finally, in 
The Sense of the Past, has a literal portrait turn and face the hero in a chilling scene. 
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a hole in the canvas” (NY, V, i, 22). Mutilation of paintings figures 
in “The Story of a Masterpiece”*’ and “The Liar’; and most 
curiously, Sargent’s admirable portrait of James was knifed in 1914 
at the Royal Academy.” 


II 


It is surprising that the imagery drawing upon the theater should 
be somewhat disappointing and often rather general. Since James 
must have spent more time attending plays, particularly at the 
Théatre Francais, than writing them—though he completed twelve 
—it is perhaps to be expected that the important images concerned 
with the drama are usually from the point of view of watcher and 
not that of creator or actor. There are very few direct references in 
the imagery to playwrights or their specific works: Shakespeare and 
Hamlet are the quantitative leaders. A very few characters from 
Greek plays appear in comparisons. Passing mention is made of 
the French stage. And there is little else. 

Shakespeare does almost nothing for James’s imagery. Roderick 
Hudson sprawling beside Miss Light is said, in a figure with no 
overtones, to resemble “Hamlet at Ophelia’s feet” (NY, I, 199). 
For no subtle reasons, the abandoned Saltram “wandering roofless 
... about the smoky Midlands” reminds the narrator of “The Coxon 
Fund” of “the injured Lear ... on the storm-lashed heath” (NY, 
XV, 320). And Searle in “A Passionate Pilgrim” has “a romantic 
vision free as the flight of Ariel” (NY, XIII, 392). More suggestive 
it is to read that Madame de Vionnet in The Ambassadors “was, 
like Cleopatra in the play, indeed various and multifold” (NY, XXI, 
i, 271).° Of the few references to classical drama two usages of 
the Electra-Orestes theme are apt. The close relationship between 
Nick and his sister Biddy in The Tragic Muse is suggested in the 
following passage: “She was a devoted Electra, laying a cool healing 
hand on a distracted perspiring Orestes” (NY, VIII, ii, 279). The 


17 Galaxy, V, 5-21, 133-143 (Jan., Feb., 1868). 

18 C. Hartley Grattan, The Three Jameses (New York, 1932), p. 352; and F. W. 
Dupee, Henry James (New York, 1951), p. 283. 

+9 The charming Frenchwoman is indeed various: James has just described her as 
resembling a Renaissance coin, a goddess in a cloud, and a sea-nymph waist-high in the 
water (p. 270). A few pages earlier, Miss Barrace said of her, “She’s various. She’s fifty 
women” (p. 265); and, much later, Strether says of her, “She has such variety and yet 
such harmony” (II, 300). Two other women in James—Kate Croy and Charlotte Stant— 
are noted for having similar mysterious variety, but neither is compared to Cleopatra. 
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two are nearly killing their mother, Lady Agnes, because Nick has 
quit politics and Biddy cannot seem to attract Sherringham. But a 
closer parallel to the Greek source is found in an image from The 
American by which Valentin describes his relationship to his sister 
Claire: “Well we’re very good friends; such a brother and sister as 
haven’t been known since Orestes and Electra” (NY, II, 149). The 
mother in James’s novel, it will be recalled, murdered her husband. 
Finally, one might expect images drawn from the French stage in, 
for example, The Tragic Muse, but the only such figurative reference 
is a simple comparison of Miriam and Rachel (NY, VII, i, 205), the 
latter the French actress Elisabeth Félix, whom, according to Leon 
Edel, James never saw.”” 

The images deriving from technical terms of the stage (mise-en- 
scène, properties, entr’acte, coup de théâtre, and the like) are less 
numerous and certainly less appealing than those concerning actors 
and actresses, particularly their voices. “There was that about 
Gaston de Treuil that reminded you of an actor by daylight. His 
little row of foot-lights had burned itself out”;** thus is a decadent 
vicomte pictured. Rose Tramore of “The Chaperon” has a father 
who is indifferent to his children’s development: he is said to be 
“like a clever actor who often didn’t come to rehearsal” (NY, X, 
444). And Rose Armiger of The Other House, we read, stops once 
“before a mirror, still dealing, like an actress in the wing, with her 
appearance, her make-up.” Milly, heroine of The Wings of the 
Dove, has at Matcham “a sense of pleasant voices, pleasanter than 
those of actors” (NY, XIX, i, 218), while Strether, hero of The 
Ambassadors, hears from the Paris streets “a voice calling, replying, 
somewhere and as full of tone as an actor’s in a play” (NY, XXII, 
ii, 24). But The Ambassadors is sparer in this sort of imagery, 
as in other sorts, than either The Wings of the Dove or The Golden 
Bowl.” For “Densher saw himself... as in his purchased stall at 
the play; the watchful manager was in the depths of a box and the 


2% “Henry James: The Dramatic Years,’ in The Complete Plays of Henry James 
(Philadelphia, 1949), p. 26. 

21 “Gabrielle de Bergerac,” Atlantic Monthly, XXIV, 64 (July, 1869). 

2? P, 58. 

7° Bor each of James’s fictional works I have determined the number of figures per one 
thousand words. The novels of “‘the major phase” may be listed as follows in order of 
relative density: The Golden Bowl (nearly six images per thousand words), The Ivory 
Tower (well over five), The Wings of the Dove (slightly more than five), The Sense of the 
Past (very slightly more than five), and The Ambassadors (not quite five). 
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poor actress | Kate] in the glare of the footlights” (NY, XX, ii, 34 £.). 
And Maggie Verver of The Golden Bowl is tempted to regard her- 
self “as some panting dancer of a difficult step who had capered, be- 
fore the footlights of an empty theatre, to a spectator [the Prince] 
lounging in a box” (NY, XXIV, ii, 222). Earlier, Maggie is said to 
resemble “an actress who had been studying a part and rehearsing 
it, but who suddenly, on the stage, before the footlights, had begun 
to improvise, to speak lines not in the text” (ii, 33). And she is also 
described as feeling like “some young woman of the theatre who, 
engaged for a minor part in the play ..., should find herself sud- 
denly promoted to leading lady and expected to appear in every act 
of the five” (p. 208). No such elaborate theater images are found 
in The Ambassadors. 

Only a few types of theater figures remain for mention. Ticket 
usages are clever but somewhat contrived. Other images cover near- 
ly every act of the play—thus, “It was a first act for a melodrama” 
(NY, II, 152); “it seemed to her that she had come in at the second 
act of the play.’** The word “mask” is extremely common in 
James; often it is used literally, but in addition it occurs nearly one 
hundred times in imagery—usually, however, without significantly 
enriching the fiction. An ornate exception involves John Marcher of 


“The Beast in the Jungle,’ who 

... wore a mask painted with the social simper, out of the eye-holes of 
which there looked eyes of an expression not in the least matching the 
other features.... May Bartram... achieved ...the feat of at once—or 
perhaps it was only alternately—meeting the eyes from in front and 
mingling her own vision, as from over his shoulder, with their peep 


through the apertures. (NY, XVII, 82) 


Thus, in a single sustained image, James suggests at least this, that 
Marcher believes himself to have a ready personality suppressed by 
his public role and that Miss Bartram both sees through the false 
face—if not through him—and sees reality with him. 


IV 


Images drawn from the realm of music are numerous but never 
technical, are usually not elaborate or even interesting, and are rarely 
24 The Story of a Year,” Atlantic Monthly, XV, 268 (March, 1865). 
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precise enough to name composers.” These facts mark such images 
off completely from those deriving from literature, painting, and the 
stage.” Significantly, almost all of the images which name com- 
posers have to do with the opera, as do also a number of more 
general figures. James clearly preferred the drama of operatic score 
and setting to purer forms of music. 

Wagner, Mozart, and Beethoven (or some of their works) ap- 
pear in uniformly ordinary music figures. The few Wagner usages 
all happen to be in works published after 1900: the narrator of The 
Sacred Fount calls his private enjoyment of the situation “a revel— 
that of the exclusive king with his Wagner opera” (L, XXIX, 230); 
when Mrs. Stringham is launched on her trip to Europe with Milly, 
petty considerations “sounded with as little effort as a trio of penny 
whistles might sound in a Wagner overture” (NY, XIX, 1, 114); 
Maggie, once she is married to her Prince, “ceased to see .. . the 
pair of operatic, of high Wagnerian lovers . . . interlocked in their 
wood of enchantment” (NY, XXIV, ii, 280); and loud, large Rosan- 
na Gaw of The Ivory Tower “ring|s] out like Brinnhilde at the 
opera” (NY, XXV, 40).” Don Giovanni, a performance of which 
is attended by Newman and the Bellegardes in The American, oc- 
casions some harmless, ineffective comparisons until the Marquis 
Urbain sours the pleasantry with his remark, “I’ll go to the foyer 
for a few moments . . . and give you a chance to say that I’m like 
the Commander—the man of stone” (NY, IJ, 340). The titular 
hero of “Eugene Pickering” is so foolish as to say that listening to 
Madame Blumenthal’s conversation is “like hearing the opening 
tumult of one of Beethoven’s symphonies” (L, XXIV, 281). 

Most of the many general references to opera in the imagery 
indicate scant respect for the medium. The rather theatrical Verena 


25 Music of specified composers figures rather infrequently too in literal passages. In 
The Portrait of a Lady Isabel overhears Madame Merle playing “something of Schubert’s” 
(NY, III, i, 245) at Gardencourt. (In the original version of the novel, it was “something 
of Beethoven’s” that was heard; see F. O. Matthiessen, Henry James: The Major Phase, New 
York, 1944, p. 168.) And there was for Olive Chancellor of The Bostonians “the per- 
fume of Schubert and Mendelssohn” (L, VIII, i, 184) at Burrage’s tea. 

26 Matthiessen rightly remarks that James “was unlike the symbolist poets in that 
the suggestiveness of music was not his chief concern. His own analogies for his work 
were always with painting or with the stage...” (Henry James, p. 71). 

*'This is only one of several images by which James suggests Rosanna’s bigness: else- 
where she is compared to a large ship and a great Buddhist idol, and she is of such 
Wagnerian proportions that her parasol is likened to the roof of a Burmese palanquin 
(NY, XXV, i, 15, 68 f., 1). 
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Tarrant in The Bostonians makes of her father’s residence “such a 
scene as a prima donna makes of daubed canvas and dusty boards” 
(L, IX, ii, 5). And the frustrated Peter Sherringham in The 
Tragic Muse momentarily contends that “art” resembles “some ir- 
ritating chorus of conspirators in a bad opera” (NY, VIII, 11, 355)— 
surely Basil Dashwood and Miriam, actor and actress, are soon to 
unite, through marriage, in what Peter may well regard as a con- 
spiracy against him. In a more complimentary opera image, the 
narrator’s nephew in “Louisa Pallant”—he is naive, to be sure— 
finds an Italian lake scene to be “as pretty as the opera” (NY, XIII, 
523). Technical terms stemming from music are rare and rather 
elementary: minor or lower key, transposing, crescendo, and the 
leitmotif fairly represent their extent and kind. The imagery men- 
tions pianos more frequently than other instruments, with violins 
and harps following. Voices, almost as provocative as the eye to 
James, are often compared to the tones made by various musical 
instruments. Thus, in Watch and Ward Fenton’s monotonous 
voice “was an instrument of one string” (L, XXIV, 56); when 
Stransom, keeper of “The Altar of the Dead,” visits his altar mate 
at her home, “her late aunt’s conversation lingered like the tone of 
a cracked piano” (NY, XYII, 45); the voice of Miss Wenham in 
“Flickerbridge” has “the possible tone of the old gilded silver- 
stringed harp in one of the corners of the drawing-room” (NY, 
XVIII, 458); and Milly Theale delightedly meets a bishop with “a 
voice like an old-fashioned wind instrument” (NY, XIX, i, 147). 


V 


Most of the infrequent images coming from sculpture describe 
the physical appearance of people, usually women—often hard, cold 
women. Thus, Madame Merle in The Portrait of a Lady “had thick, 
fair hair, arranged somehow ‘classically’ and as if she were a Bust, 

.. a Juno or a Niobe” (NY, III, i, 249). The Niobe hint is subtle, 
since the sculpturesque Serena Merle later has occasion to weep for 
her child Pansy, who is surely lost to her. The eyes of another hard 
woman, the titular heroine of “Lady Barbarina,” are described as 
being “as beautiful as if they had been blank, like those of antique 
busts” (NY, XIV, 128). After Kate Croy has received Densher’s 
kiss, “she kept the position in which, all passive and as a statue, she 
had taken his demonstration” (NY, XX, ii, 379). And the Prince 
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in The Golden Bowl notes that Charlotte Stant’s arms have “the 
completely rounded, the polished slimness that Florentine sculptors 
in the great time had loved and of which the apparent firmness 1s 
expressed in their old silver and old bronze” (NY, XXIII, i, 46 f.); 
the image, along with several others similar to it, suggests that Char- 
lotte is, like metal, smooth, hard, glittering, and costly. Of the few 
men likened to statues, only one is seriously compared. Valerio in 
“The Last of the Valerii” “had a head . . . like some of the busts in 
the Vatican ... a head as massively round as that of the familiar 
bust of the Emperor Caracalla, and covered with the same dense 
sculptural crop of curls” (L, XXVI, 4). On the other hand, a minor 
critic in “The Figure in the Carpet” is sardonically said to look 
‘like a dim phrenological bust”; moreover, when he blushes “the 
numbers on his bumps... come out” (NY, XV, 274, 275). 


VI 


Attractive if somewhat dangerous or enigmatic women suggest 
gem or fine coin figures. Thus, Christina Light in Roderick Hudson 
is compared to “a nymph on a Greek gem” (NY, I, 297); Noémie 
Nioche in The American is “as hard and clear-cut as some little 
figure of a sea-nymph on an antique intaglio” (NY, II, 299); 
Madame de Brindes in “Collaboration” has a “delicate cameo-face” 
(L, XXVII, 165); and Madame de Vionnet in The Ambassadors 
has a “head . . . like a happy fancy, a notion of the antique, on an 
old precious medal, some silver coin of the Renaissance” (NY, XXI, 
i, 270). Men are rarely so imaged. To Isabel in The Portrait of a 
Lady the flawed Gilbert Osmond at first “suggested, fine gold coin 
as he was, no stamp nor emblem of the common mintage that pro- 
vides for general circulation; he was the elegant complicated medal 
struck off for a special occasion” (NY, III, i, 329). Much more 
simply, Basil Ransom, hero of The Bostonians, is said to have “a 
head to be seen above the level of a crowd, on some judicial bench or 
political platform, or even on a bronze medal” (L, VIII, i, 4). 


Vil 


The very infrequent dance images rarely involve choreographic 
artistry but usually come from the world of entertainment. One of 
Mrs. Gereth’s impassioned speeches in The Spoils of Poynton “af- 
fected our young lady [Fleda Vetch] as if it had been the shake of a 
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tambourine borne toward her from a gipsy dance” (NY, X, 220). 
Christina Light is aptly described as looking “half like a Madonna 
and half like a ballerina’ (NY, I, 195): she inspires a desire in 
others for rapturous adoration at the same time that she is making a 
decorative public spectacle of herself. A more elaborate image, in 
The Tragic Muse, suggests Miss Dormer’s passivity: “Biddy had a 
momentary sense of being a figure in a ballet, a dramatic ballet—a 
subordinate motionless figure, to be dashed at to music or strangely 
capered up to” (NY, VII, i, 26). An equally exposed and en- 
dangered girl, but one far more active and determined, is described 
in a slightly different image: Maggie Verver during her engagement 
strikes her supercilious Prince as resembling “a little dancing-girl at 
rest, ever so light of movement but most often painting gently, even 
a shade compunctiously, on a bench” (NY, XXIII, i, 322). References 
to types of dance—pas seul, minuet, and quadrille—complete this 
grouping. 
VIII 

And at last, images drawn from architecture, like those from 
dancing, are ornamental rather than vital to the fiction. There is, 
for example, nothing functional about the following contrived pic- 
ture of Miss Wenham in “Flickerbridge”: “She wore on the top of 
her head an upright circular cap that made her resemble a caryatid 
disburdened” (NY, XVIII, 450). Similarly, the Princess Casamas- 
sima, being a pillar neither of society nor of the revolutionary move- 
ment, is inaccurately described as “raising and upholding the weight 
that rested on him [Hyacinth] very much after the form of some 
high bland caryatid crowned with a crushing cornice” (NY, VI, ii, 
399). And the following typical figures are only decorative: in The 
Tragic Muse Mrs. Rooth’s “upper lip . . . projected over the under 
as an ornamental cornice rests on its support” (NY, VII, i, 116), and 
Allan Wayworth, dramatist in “Nona Vincent,” “ felt more and 
more that his heroine was the keystone of his arch” (L, XXVI, 464). 
Exceptional for the architecture group of images is the following 
baroque expression in The Golden Bowl of Adam Verver’s quiet 
rejoicing that his daughter’s Prince is round instead of square: “Say 
you had been formed all over in a lot of little pyramidal lozenges 
like that wonderful side of the Ducal Palace in Venice—so lovely in 
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a building, but so damnable, for rubbing against, in a man, and 
especially in a near relation” (NY, XXIII, 1, 138). 

And so it may readily be concluded that Henry James used his 
knowledge of many of the arts, especially literature, painting, and 
the drama, in elaborating a large proportion of the metaphors and 
similes which add glints of color to his celebrated texture and throw 
added light upon his absorbing characters. 
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